ERA 
OF 


QUERIES 


FOR READERS AND WRITERS, COLLECTORS AND LIBRARIANS. 


Seventy-Sixth Year. 


Vol. 148. No, 2. 


WANTED. 
OLD ARMORIAL DINNER 
SERVICES, 


OR FINE INDIVIDUAL ARMORIAL 
SPECIMENS. 


HIGHEST PRICES OFFERED. 
THE CENTURY HOUSE, 


100, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. 


JANUARY 10, 1925, 


SIXPENCE. 


Culleton’s Heraldic Office, Ltd. 
(Established 1840). 
TELEPHONE REGENT 5143. 


2, KING STREET, St. JAMES, S.W.1. 


Specialists in all matters connected 
with Heraldry and Genealogy. 
Heraldic Artists, Stationers and 
Engravers. 


A most interesting booklet on Genealogical 
Research post free on application. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND SUBJECTS. 


An Index to the twelve volumes of ‘NOTES AND QUERIES,’ 
published between January, 1916, and June, 1923, has been prepared, 
Containing, as it does, at least 15,000 references 


and is now on sale. 
to notes, queries, and answers on subjects of interest to students of 
the past, this volume is indispensable to research-workers in all 
branches of knowledge, and will be found useful by many authors, 
journalists, and historians. 

As the Edition is limited and cannot be reprinted, orders for the 


TWELFTH GENERAL INDEX 


of ‘NOTES AND QUERIES’ should be sent at once to the 
Publisher, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks, England. Price 
21/6 net, or six dollars (including postage) . 


Somerset House, ete. Pedigrees and Family 


Histories. Extracts. Translations fronu 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese Books and 
documents. Moderate terms. — Box No. 299, 


“Notes and Queries,’ 20. High Street, High 
Wycombe. 

Typewriting, 1/- per 1,000 words. Novels, 
Plays, Short Stories, ete. Work highly recom- 
mended. — Miss Phillips, Cranleigh House, 
Addlestone. 


AMILY Pedigrees, Parish Registers, Topo- 

graphical Books for sale, cheap. — Please 

state reyuirements.—G, W. South, 76, Burling- 
ton Lane, Chiswick. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Founded 1849. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


T PUBLISHERS regret that they will no 
longer be able to undertake the binding 
ot Subscribers’ parts into volumes as hereto- 
fore. 
Publishers’ CLOTH BINDING CASES will 
still be obtainable from “NOTES AND 
UERIES,” 20, High Street. High Wycombe, 
ucks; from our London Office, 22, Essex 
Street, London, W.C.2; or through _ local 
hooksellers and newsagents. 
Price 3s., postage 3d. 
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EARCHES at British Museum, Record Office, | 


Janvary 10, 1925. 


STAMPS PURCHASED. We are de- 
sirous of purchasing to any amount collections, 
| or important lots, of all kinds of stamps, old 
and modern. Submit, stating price required, 
and an immediate reply and settlement will he 
/given.—BRIDGER & WAY, Ltd., 170, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
Bookseller, 83, High Street, 
Marylebone, London, W.1. 


New Catalogues. 


Post Free on Application. 


No. 461. AFRICA. 

No. 462. CANADA, WEST INDIES, Kc. 

No. 463. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY. First 
Editions, and General Liter- 
ature. 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, HIS- 
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mostly First Iditions. 


No. 464. 


No. 465. 
No. 466. 


SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early dramatists. 
Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 


or AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and 
Printers, 27-47, Garden Row, St. George’s Road, South- 
wark, S.E.1. | Contains hairless paper, over which the 
pen slips with perfect freedom. Ninepence each, 8s. 
per dozen, ruled or plain; postage extra, 1s. Pocket 
size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, postage 9d. 
ee is a clean white Paste and not a messy 
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OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &. Catalogues frée. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 


_ Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
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aS AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. a year, or 
$3 U.S.A., including postage and two half- | 
yearly indexes) should be sent the) 
Publisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex | 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should | 
be sent either to’ London or to Wycombe: | 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. | 


Memorabilia. 


THE Surveyor of the City Corporation has 
notified the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s that the condition of the Cathedral 
is dangerous, making reference even to a 
possible collapse of the dome. The legal 
position upon the serving of the dangerous 
structure notice would appear to be that, 
after the lapse of a reasonable time, the 
Corporation on authority to shore up and 
secure the building. The Acts, however, are 
drawn up with a view to external work; in 
St. Paul’s the danger is not to the public in 
the streets but to visitors and worshippers 
within the Cathedral. There arises, then, 
the question whether the Corporation have 
power to enter the Cathedral. The Lord 
Mayor, speaking to a representative of The 
Morning Post, said the serving of the notice 
did not necessarily mean closing the Cathe- 
dral and that he himself was inclined to the 
view that the repairs should be speeded up, 
a number of the piers dealt with simultan- 
eously and the work carried on night and 
day. At the same time the admission on 
the part of the five experts who recently 
reported on the fabric, and advised grouting 
and cementing, that future generations might 
have to rebuild the piers, suggests that | 
nothing short of rebuilding will prove. 
permanently useful, and that this generation | 
is virtually being invited to shirk what is | 
inevitable. 
ATIN as an international language is once | 
more a subject of correspondence in The 


| Theatre 


methods in Roman Catholic ecclesiastical 
23 | circles, where Latin is still living speech. 
| He justly says that the study of a language 


with a literature will prove more attractive 


| than that of a manufactured argot devoid 


of one. He was supported by Mr. Nairn 
(Jan, 5), in whose opinion Latin is more 
likely to be accepted as the common Janguage 
than English, French or German. There is 
a note of doubt in his remarks that on the 
one hand, no scholar will use an invented 
language, and, on the other, the use of Latin 
in correspondence, even when it was a uni- 
versal language, was virtually confined to 
scholars, whereas among those who chiefly 
need international communication business- 
men have an important place. Colonel G. 
S. Robinson, on Jan. 6, quotes the report 
of a Committee appointed in 1920 to enquire 
into the practicability of an Internationa. 
Auxiliary Language — to the effect that 


' “Latin is too difficult for the purpose ;’’ 


and, in another column of the same paper, 
Mr. T. R. Grover has an amusing essay at 
this modern Latin in which, though he makes 
merry with it, he declares—with delightful 
illustrations — nihil esse, inter tot miracula 
quae tu quotidie nobis effundis quod non 
possit Latine reddi,’’ and finishes with a 
sequamur.”’ 


[THE first list of plays to be produced by 
the Renaissance Theatre has now been 
announced. They will be given in the fol- 
lowing order — every evening and on two 
matinées a week. The name of the theatre 
will be made known later. 


“OND NG Ben Jonson. 
“The Duchess of Malfi” ...... John Webster. 
“The Double-Dealer ” ..... William Congreve. 
“ The Confederacy ” ...... Sir John Vanbrugh. 
Venice Preserv'd ” Thomas_ Otway. 
“Marriage & la Mode ............ John Dryden. 


“The Beaux’ Stratagem ”...George Farquhar. 
“The Maid’s Tragedy ” ... Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 
The Renaissance Theatre is a development 
of the Phoenix, itself a branch of the In- 
corporated Stage Society, which, for a sub- 
scribing audience, has been giving perform- 
ances with great success on Sunday evenings 


' and Monday afternoons at the rate of about 


one play every two months. The Renaissance 


intends to run_ the several 


Times. Mr. Buttemer (Jan. 3), urging that! plays for three weeks or more, accord- 
Latin should be taught colloquially, men-| ing to demand, and both producer and 
tions a proposal imputed to Continental | cast will be changed with each play. Mr. 
police authorities that Latin should be! Montacus Summers, whose name is. well- 
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known. to our readers, will have charge of 
the revision of the text and particularly of 
the business of cutting, which the length 
fashionable in the seventeenth century makes 
inevitable for a modern production. 


Tuesday’s Morning Post, said that one rea- 
son why these plays are not generally revived 
at the present day is that the good traditions 


Mr. heirs and kindred have been unusually 


SUMMERS, in a conversation reported in. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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A correspondent of The Yorkshire Post 
(Jan. 5) draws attention to the fact that 
during 1924 advertisements in the ‘‘Agony ” 


_columns of the Press enquiring for missing 


oi play-writing were not passed on after the | 


Sheridan era. 
THE motor liner Aorangi started on Jan 


2 for her maiden voyage, to Sydney by | 


way of Jamaica, the Panama Canal, and the 


Pacific Coast ports, carrying 500 passengers. | 
She has two oval-shaped, red-painted funnels | 


with black tops, which give her the look of 
a steamship. 
appearance for which the public is as yet 
hardly prepared. 
Diesel engines — like those of a gigantic 


The funnel-less liner is an 


She carries four sets of | 


motor-car, and about forty men, skillea and | 


unskilled, will be enough to tend the 
machinery during her ‘‘runs’’ between 
Australia, New Zealand and British Colum- 
bia. 
Union Steam Ship Company of New Zea- 


probably never to return to it her perform- 
ances will be watched with great interest, 


The owners of the Aorangi are the 


numerous. He mentions the more impor- 
tant cases, of which the three or four dating 
furthest back are that of the heirs of John 
Spencer (married to Catherine Churchill 
between 1835 and 1840) who are entitled to 
something over £6,000; that of the 
descendants of one John Jeffcoat, born at 
Coventry in 1787; that of the male 
descendants of Mary Dick, who married 
William Barrett, of Ireland in 1760; and 
that of the children of Thomas and Angelina 
Lock who were of London in 1837. 


ET us make note of the word ‘‘ Pommies.”’ 
It denotes a British immigrant to 
Australia—and is a term, The Times’ corres- 
pondent at Sydney says (Jan. 1), which there 
is no denying ‘‘ has frequently been associ- 
ated in the past with a tinge of resentment 
and mild ridicule ’’—sentiments now happily 
dying out. ‘‘Pommies”’ is a contraction 
of ‘‘ pomegranates,’’ a name given to settlers 


: _from Great Britain because they are usually 
land, and though she has left this country | 


for, if she answers expectations, she will be 
the first of a series of motor liners to be | 


built for British owners. It is satisfactory 


‘a fine action of pluck and seamanship. 


to record that the engineering experts were | 


able to report by radio that her engines ran 


excellently in the teeth of the Atlantic gale | 


and the huge seas which it was her fate to 
encounter almost as soon 
wave. 


as she took the | 


'NHOUSANDS of toy balloons are to be— 
released this spring on a line of 15.) 


stations stretching from Northern Connecti- 
cut to the Canadian border. 
of an attempt to learn something of the 


They are part | 
home. 


winds by which the ruinous gipsy-moth is | 


spreading westwards. 
hydrogen-filled toy balloons were loosed — 
each carrying a numbered tag requesting the 
finder to return it with a note of the time 
and place of finding. 


been returned by the end of the season—from | 
Southern New. 


virtually the whole of 
England. More investigation is, however, 
thought necessary. The gipsy-moth cater- 
pillar has long hairs and is believed, buoyed 
up by these, to be carried by the wind from 
half a mile to five miles from its starting- 
place. 


Last year some 7,000 | 


Over 400 tags had | 
is the ‘‘hirer’’ —the man who 
P 


ruddier of complexion than the Australian 
born. 


KIPPER HARRY SCARLETT of the 
Grimsby trawler Varanis has performed 
On 
the last Tuesday of last year he came upon 
the Hull trawler Pigeon about 200 miles 
from land, helpless in a furious gale with 
her propeller shaft and rudder broken. High 
seas were sweeping over the vessel and she 
had hoisted signals of distress which a 
Danish vessel had passed by unregarding. 
The Varanis responded, and after much 
manoeuvring a tow-rope was passed between 
the two trawlers, and the Varanis, in the 
teeth of the gale proceeded to tow the Pigeon 
The tow-rope broke repeatedly, but 
was as oiten renewed; the struggle was so 
tough that at times the Varanis was going 
no more than a mile an hour. But at last, 
late on Sunday evening, she came safely into 
Grimbsy, with the Pigeon behind her. 


ays, or the man who owns and is paid, 


for the use of something? The Scotsman oi 


' Jan. 5 reports the ‘‘ sudden death of a motor- 


hirer” and it appears from the context that 
we are to understand that the deceased was 
the owner of a motor, who carried passengers 
for hire. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


‘THE NORWICH GAZETTE.’ 1730. 


HERE has come down to us a copy of 

The Norwich Gazette From Saturday 
December 19, to @bhursdau December 24, 
1730’ particulars of which may be interest- 
ing to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ The envelope 
in which it has been preserved bears a note 
to the effect that ‘‘ It formerly was Margaret 
Scales’s, and was the property of her Father- 
in-Law — John Scales, living near Pake- 
field.’”” 

The paper (8olume 24.—Mumb. 1264) is 
headed by the elaborate and meritorious 
wood-cut of Norwich (a view taken from an 
unusual standpoint) which has at its two 
top corners respectively a cut of St. George 
and the Dragon, and one of the city arms. 

The news it brought was not without 
excitement. (The extracts given ignore the 
long s): 
MONDAY, December 21. On Saturday last 

arrived a Mail from Holland. 
Vienna, December 13. 


Besipes THE Recruits for compleating all the 
Imperial Regiments of the last Augmentation, 
we are assured that it has been resolved like- 
wise to raise several new Regiments, as well 
of Horse as of Foot; and it is said, That in 
Order to defray some Part of the Expense of 
these New Levies, all the Officers from the 
General to the Ensign and Cornet will be 
obliged to contribute thereto according to their 
Rank. They talk likewise of several new Taxes 
for the Support of the War, which appears in- 
evitable. There is a Report that the King and 
Republick of Poland have refused Passage to 
30000 Muscovites, who are to enter into the 
Service of the Emperor. 

Paris, December 23. The Reports of the 
King of Spain’s being very ill, appear without 
Foundation: His Catholick Majesty has had 
indeed the St. Anthony’s Fire in his Leg, but 
not so as to hinder his walking about in his 
Chamber, or going sometimes into his Gardens 
to take the Diversion of Fishing; and at pre- 
sent he is intirely recovered. he Rumor of 
the Palace of St. Germain en Laye being fitted 
up for that Prince, and of his leaving his 
Queen Regent of Spain, are not confirmed. _ 

Hague, December 22. On Tuesday last their 
High Mightinesses gave their Consent to the 


Equipment of a Squadron of 6 Men of War, | 
from 40 to 60 Guns each, to be commanded by | 


Commodore Schryver; and the Colleges of the 
Admiralty are ordered to fit them out with all 
Speed, that they may be ready on the first 
Call to join the Spanish Fleet with the Con- 


tingent of this State towards the Expedition 
concerted for securing the Succession of the 
Dutchies of Tuscany and Parma to the Infant 
Don Carlos, by putting 6000 Spaniards in Gar- 
rison in the Fortresses of those Dutchies, pur- 
suant to the Treaty of Seville: But at the same 
Time it was agreed not to declare War against 
the Emperor, let Spain say what she will; who 
is at Liberty to act as she pleases with her 
own Troops, and the Contingents of her Allies 
as Auxiliaries. Some say this was the only 
Expedient that could be thought of to satisfie 
Spain, and prevail with the pacifick Cardinal to 
furnish the Contingent of France: But be that 
as it will, the two Maritime Powers will heréby 
prevent too close a Reunion between France 
and Spain; to effect which, a certain Party in 
the Court of France spare for no Pains; and 
have a better Prospect of succeeding than we 
could wish, unless they are narrowly watched. 
Dublin, December 21. We hear from Cork, 
That there hath lately appeared there an Ex- 
ample in Imitation of those abominable Prac- 
tices at Bristol and London; a Letter having 
been sent to the Post-Masster of that City, with 
a Letter inclosed directed to Joseph Austin, 
Esq; Mayor of Cork; which Letter the Post- 
Master was charged to deliver, on Pain of 
being murdered, and having this House burnt; 
which he accordingly did. In the said Letter, 
we hear, Mr. Austin was ordered to put 50 
Guineas under,the Stocks at St. Peter’s Church, 
on Pain of being murdered, and having his 
House burnt. Upon which the Common-Coun- 
cil immediately met, and ordered all the 
Watches to be doubled that Night, and the 
Gates all secured, which was accordingly done; 
and about One a Clock they had all suspected 
Houses and the Ships at the Key searched for 
Strangers, when several idle English Fellows 
were taken and committed to Gaol; and a 
Watch is constantly kept at the Mayor’s House. 
We hear also that several threatening Letters 
were sent to Gentlemen in and about Kilkenny, 
demanding Money to be left in a Place as- 
signed; which obliged them to keep a constant 
Watch, to prevent any Mischief which may 
happen. And a few Days past also a Chest well 
filled with Rope-Ladders, was found by some 
Officers on Board an English Ship; who saying 
they were only used in robbing Houses, they 
could not get an Owner for them on Board. 
At the same time there was discovered in the 
Baggage of a Gentleman and his Lady, a large 
Summ of Money, and several Gold Watches, 
besides those they wore; which it was not 
believed they came honestly by. : 
Monmouth, December 9. On Sunday Evening 
last the following Letter, directed to Charles 
Belchier, Esq; of this Town, was taken up in 
our Market-House, viz. Sir, You are desired to 
| set 101. in the Churchyard, under the further- 
most Yew-Tree, by One a Clock to Morrow 
Night; If you put any Watch, or disobey our 
Commands, by G—d you and your Family shall 
be utterly destroyed, and your House burnt as 
Packer’s was. From your Humble Servant, C. 
_L. Esq; This Letter alarmed the whole Town, 
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and oceasioned the Magistrates to make a dili- 
gent Search in all suspected Houses, and 2 Men 
and a Woman were taken up on Suspicion, the 
latter whereof made her Escape trom the Con- 
stables; but was soon after retaken, and com- 
mitted to Gaol Yesterday. A Pen, Ink, and 
Paper, were found in her Lodgings; which, to- 
gether with her Indeavours to escape, confirmed 
the Suspicion we had of her being guilty of 
this vile Act. About 9 a Clock at Night she 
was found dead, hanging in her Silk Garters: 
We hear the Name of the said Woman was 
Anne Brotherton, and that she was born of good 
Parentage in Warwickshire; and also that her 
Husband now lives at Evesham in the County 
ot Worcester, from whom she eloped some Time 
ago, and hath since lived a loose and profligate 
Life. 

Sunilar nefarious practices form the news 
supplied to Yhe Norwich Gazette from 
““Glocester’’? and Deal. From London they 
received ‘‘an infallible Cure for the Bite of 
a Mad Dog,”’ viz. : 


Take 6 Ounces of Rue, cleansed, picked and 
bruised. Four Ounces of Venice Treacle, Four 
Ounces of filed Pewter or scraped Tin. Boil 
these in 2 Quarts of the best Ale, in a Pan 
covered close, over a gentle Fire, for the Space 
of one Hour; then strain the Ingredients from 
the Liquor; give 8 or 9 Spoonfuls of it warm to 
a Man or Woman 8 Mornings fasting, and cold 
to any Beast fasting. Eight or 9 Spoonfuls is 
sufficient for the Strongest, a less Quantity to 
those younger, or of a weaker Constitution, as 
you may judge of their Strength; 10 or 12 Spoon- 
fuls for a Horse, or a Bullock; 3, 4, or 5 for a 
Sheep, Hog, or Dog. This must be given within 
9 Days after the Bite; and it never fails, either 
in Man or Beast. If you can conveniently, 
bind some of the Ingredients on the wound. 

There is a note that ‘‘ A few Days since a 
curious Busto of the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert 
Walpole, done by Mr. Risbach, the famous 
Sculptor, was sent to Sir Robert’s Seat at 
Houghton in Norfolk;’’ and the news for 
the Monday is wound up by 


The following is a Copy of the Verses spoken 
Off-hand on the Lord Mayor and Court of Alder- 
men, in a Barge the last Lord Mayor’s Day, 
over a Bowl of Punch, viz. 

1. Let this he written over PARSON’S Door, 

* My Gates are open, but my Heart is more. 

2. The Father of the City. lo! appears, 

Bending beneath the Weight of Wealth and 

Years. 
HUMPHREYS 
pent, 

Yet trims his Lamp and waits a blest Event. 

4. PEERS is the Muses Friend: May there- : 

fore PEERS | 

See many, many more revolving Years. 

5h. What says the Muse of good Sir GERARD 

CONYER ? 

Tho’ Old, not Weak; tho’ Hard, a Man of: 

Honour. 


altho’ his Oil is almost 


6. What Man or Woman would not, Charm- 
ing EYLE, 

The Graces of thy Mien and Speech beguile? 

7. Whoe’er courts Fortune vig'rously, as 
BEECHER, 

He shall in Time, like other Females, reach 
her. 

8. Had BAYLIS any Failure or Defect, 

Yet the King’s Picture would command 
Respect. 


9. Not closer to 
Salmasius. 

Than to his Duty of Lord Mayor BRO- 
CASIUS. 


his Book stuck learn’d 


10. Curse on the South Sea Scheme! in that 
Disaster 

Thou wert too honest, poor Sir HARCOURT 
MASTER. 


ii. Tho’ Rich, not Prodigal; tho’ Gay, not 


ild: 
No Man will better fill the Chair than 
CHILD. 


12. Not adverse Fortune shall debar the 
Chair, 
LEVITT, as was his Father, shall be May’r. 


13. The Bold are Fortune’s Fav’rites: In 
Char’rots 

Thus PRINTERS ride, while Authors starve 
in Garrets. 


14. Bold BILLERS, more than any Man 
alive, 
Clears of pernicious Drones the City Hive. 


15. To give each Man his Due, tho’ Whigg 
or TORY, 

Nay e’en the Devil, is, BELLAMY, thy Glory. 

16. Famed for sound Sense and Honesty is 
WILLIAMS; 

And for his Blood, 
Guilliams. 


17. HOPKINS, tho’ Seven Years distant from 
the Chair, 

May in his Turn perhaps be made Lord 
Mayor. 

18. Like his own Wine, chearful and _ yet 
sincere, 


Is TASH’S Character, vive la bonne Chere! 


19. THOMPSON has Friends, and all bis 
Foes too knew it; : 
His Votes for City Member plainly shew it. 


20. ALSOP I’m certain would not care a 


consult old Herald 


Fart, 
Ev’n tho’ there were a Window in his Heart. 
21. When in the Senate BARNARD speaks, 


all cry; 
Hear him! and lay their several Passions by. 


22. Thy Sire’s and Grand-Sire’s Character, 
oh PERRY, 
Is thine exactly; that is Wise and Merry. 


Let 
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3. Quick to the Poor’s Complaint, but deaf 
to Praise, 
Is LOMBE: No farther this Deponent says. 


24. Promote the Service of the Grateful 
HANKEY; 

With solid Gold, not frothy Words, he’ll 
thank you. 

25. Not for the King more Ardour Dimmock 


shows, 
Than in the City CHAMPION’S Bosom glows. 


%. He that bespatters or defames JOHN | 
SALTER, 
Let him be who he will, deserves a Halter. 


1, Rt. Hon. Humfrey Parsons, Esq; Lord | 
Mayor. *JANUA PATET, MAGIS: he Inscrip- 


bert Heathcote, Kt. 3. Sir William Humfreys, 
Kt. & Bart. 4. Sir Charles Peers. 5. Sir Gerard 
Conyers, Kt. 6. Sir John Eyles, Bart. 7. Sir 
Edward Beecher, Kt. 8. Sir Robert Baylis, Kt. 
9. Sir Richard Brocas, Kt. 10. Sir Harcourt 
Masters, Kt. 11. Francis Child, Esq; 12. 
Richard Levitt, Esq; 13. John Barber, Esq; 
4. Sir William Billers, Kt. 15. Sir Edward 
Bellamy, Kt. 16. Sir John Williams, Kt. 17. 
Sir Richard Hopkins, Kt. 18. Sir John Tash, 
Kt. 19. Sir John Thompson, Kt. 20. Robert 
Alsop, Esq; 21. John Barnard, Esq; 22. Micai- 
jah Perry Esq; 23. Sir Thomas Lomb, Kt. 
%, Henry Hankey, Esq; 25. George Champion, 
Esq; 26. John Salter, Esq. 
J. Z. C. 


(To be concluded). 


OLD CROCKS. 
(See ante, p. 3). 


FE Inplacable, 2nd Rate, is in Falmouth 

Harbour. ‘‘ Lent to Mr. Wheatly Cobb 
for preservation’? (vide N.L.) Implacable, 
74, ec Duguay Trouin (III) was built at 
Rochefort in 1800—3,223t. As this vessel 
has been confused with others of the same 
name it is as well to point out that Duguay- 
Trouin (1), 74, was captured when the 
British occupied Toulon in August, 1793, 
and burnt (destroyed) at the evacuation in 
the following December. As for Duguay- 
Trouin (II), 28, authorities differ. The 
Admiralty Librarian, who also kindly sup- 
plied the date of Duguay-Trouin (III), says 
she was a privateer of 34 guns; William 
James the Naval Historian, states that she 
was Princess Royal, 28, Kast Indiaman, 
surrendered to French 1794, and re-captured 
by Orpheus, 32, 5 May, 1796. Wm. Laird 
Clowes, in ‘ Royal Navy,’ vol. xxxx., p. 553, 
agrees as regards tonnage and details of re- | 
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capture, elsewhere he says she was a weak- 
built East Indiaman, 

The Duguay-Trouin, 74 (III), fought 
against us at Trafalgar; she was one of 
the six French ships under Rear-Admiral 
Dumanoir le Pelley, having escaped, after 
exchanging some shots, with Formidable, 80 
(flag), Scipion, 74, and Mont Blanc, 74. 
These vessels were making their way to 
Rochefort, when they fell in with, and 
chased, Phoenix, frigate, who led them by 


strategy into the range of Sir Richard John 
| Strachan, Bart., with four ships of equal 


force, and four frigates, ‘‘ which in this case 


| (three at least) contributed their full share 


towards achieving the victory’’ (W. James, 
‘The Naval History,’ vol. iv. p. 10).. The 
French having suffered very severely, - after 
a short action, surrendered on Nov. 4, 1805, 
and were taken to Plymouth as prizes. The 
Duguay-Trouin (III) was re-named Implac- 
able, and after some further forty years of 
very useful service, in 1855, became part of 
the Training Establishment for Boys at 
Devonport, known as Lion and Lion ex Im- 
placable. She was paid off from this service 
in 1904, and in 1912 handed over to Mr. 
Wheatly Cobb, who has made every 
endeavour to interest the nation in maintain- 
her for the Sea Scouts, proposing to arm 
her with the guns salved from Lord Nelson’s 
‘“dear Foudroyant’’ (lost at Blackpool, 
1897) which had been rescued from a Ger- 
man ship-breaker in 1892 by J. R. Cobb, 
Esq., F.S.A. (See Zames, Oct. 21, 1920; 
also Spectator, Oct. 29, 1921). 

Eaglet ex Eagle, 4th Rate, launched at 
Northfleet, 1804, built of wood, 3,340t. July 
Navy List states ‘“‘ (Lent to R.N.V.R., Mer- 
sey Division), Salthouse Dock, Liverpool.”’ 

Cornwall, previously Wellesley, was built 
of teak at Bombay by the East India Com- 
pany and launched Feb. 24, 1815. This 
Wellesley, a 72 gun ship, was Admiral Sir 
Frederick Lewis Maitland’s flagship at the 
reduction of Kurrachee in conjunction with 
land forces. In July, 1840, she was engaged 
in the capture of Chusan, under Commodore 
Sir Gordon Bremer, and in 1841 in the cap- 
ture and destruction of the forts Chuenpee 
and Tycocktow and the other forts and 
batteries of the Bocca Tigris. In May of 
the same year she was engaged in the attack 
upon Canton and the defences of the Chinese 
forces in front of that city. She carried 
the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir William 
Parker, G.C.B., at the capture of Amoy on 
Aug. 26, 1841, and was also present at the 
successful attack upon the heights of Chusan, 
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Oct. 1, 1841. From her sides were taken 
thirty-four shots received during the war. 
Cornwall is the only name given in the Navy 
List, late 3rd Rate, 2,917t. Lent to School 


Ship Company, Purfleet, as a Juvenile 
Reformatory. 
Trincomalee, re-named Foudroyant by 


Mr. .Wheatly Cobb, was built at Bombay 
1817, 1,447t., 38 gun frigate. She was 
bought from a ship-breaker’s yard in 1897 
by Mr. Wheatly Cobb, who has manned her 
with boys who have gone forth trained and 
educated into the Royal Navy and Mercan- 
tile Marine from the harbour of Falmouth 
as honest, competent, self-respecting English 
seamen-—‘‘ These are the real wealth of the 
Nation; of such as these—in a word—is the 
real nation.”’—L. Cope Cornford (Morning 
Post, 10 Oct., 1921). 

Unicorn, 5th Rate, launched at Chathain, 
1824; 151 feet in length, 1,447 tons dis- 
placement. Now employed as R.N.V.R. 
Training Ship, Dundee. 

The Conway, School Ship Establishment, 
appears to have originated in a small sloop 
of that name lent by the Admiralty in 1859, 
being replaced by the Winchester in 1874, 
which vessel took the name of Conway. The 
Winchester was at one time flagship on the 
China Station, her commission ending in 
1856. When the Conway Committee required 
a still larger vessel, the frigate Winchester 
was handed over to the Devonport and Corn- 
wall Industrial Training Ship Commmittee 
and re-named Mount Edgcumbe. Disap- 
pearing from the ‘Navy List about 1920, 
where she was styled Mount Edgeumbe (late 
Conway), late 4th Rate, 2,300t. She was 
berthed at Saltash, just above Brunel’s 
Suspension Bridge. The present Conway 
ex Nile was launched at Plymouth, June, 
1839, as a 90 gun, 2nd Rate, 4,375t. She 
was converted to a screw ship in 1853. 


“* (Lent to Mercantile Marine Service Associ- | 


ation), Rock Ferry, Birkenhead.” (Vide 
N.L., July, 1924). The Nile was attached 
to Sir Charles Napier’s squadron in the 
Baltic during the Russian War, but does 
not appear to have been in action; 


West India Station; she also figured in the 
1856 Review at Spithead as Nile, 91, 500 
h.p., and became School Ship Conway in 
1875. 

Mars, 80, late screw, 3rd Rate, 3,842t. 
Begun in 1839 and launched at Chatham in 
1848. It is believed that she took part in 


the Crimean War as a store carrier, relegated | Society’ (vide ‘ Navy List,’ 
to this duty on account of her bad steering 303), which Society appears to be also known 
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she was flagship on the North American and | 
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qualities. According to the July Navy List 
she is ‘‘ Lent as a Training Ship for Desti- 
tute Boys,’’ but her complement includes a 
fair percentage of ‘ Voluntary’ boys. 6,335 
lads have passed out into the world since 
Aug. 17, 1869, when the Mars first arrived 
in the Tay from Sheerness, towed by the 
steam frigate Medusa, Considerably over 
200 Mars boys fell in the War, and judging 
by the Mars Half-Yearly Magazine the 
Captain Superintendent has every reason to 
be very proud of his charges. 

The Arethusa, launched at Pembroke, 
June 20, 1849, as a 50 gun frigate, is now 
used as a training ship for boys under the 
Shaftesbury Homes and Arethusa Training’ 
Ship Society, formerly the National 
Refugees. Berthed at Greenhithe; founded 
in 1843; incorporated 1904. The Establish- 
ment originated with the Chichester frigate, 
lent by the Admiralty in 1866. In 1874 
she was joined by the Arethusa. The 
Chichester was sold and broken up in 1890, 
the two vessels having been used by the 
Society. The Arethusa saw service before 
Odessa in April, 1854, Capt. N. E. Mends. 
(1t was either this Capt. N. R. Mends or Capt. 
Robert Mends who had commanded a previous 
Arethusa, 38, in 1809, who is said to have 
been responsible for the introduction of 
boots in the service, for the seamen). She 
also saw service and was badly mauled before 
Fort Constantine in October of that year, 
and was ordered to Malta to refit. On these 
occasions she well preserved the renown of 
her name, Saucy Arethusa, earned by Are- 
thusa, 32, Captain Samuel Marshall, in 
June, 1778. She was altered to screw in 
1861. 

The Training Ship Worcester, ex Frederick 
William, ex Royal Frederick, named after 
H.R.H. Frederick, Duke of York, second son 
of H.M. King George III, was begun as a 
sailing vessel at Portsmouth in July, 1841, 
‘as Royal Frederick, 1st Rate, 110 guns; 
subsequently razed, and converted to screw 
in 1859. Her name was changed to Frederick 
William in January, 1860. Her original 
figure-head is preserved in the interesting 
museum founded 1906-11 by Mr. Pescot 


Frost, O.B.E., then Sercetary to the 
_ Admiralty Superintendent of Portsmouth 
| Dockyard. She was launched 24 March, 
1860, and paid off 1868 and _ re-named 


Worcester 19 Oct., 1876, and was ‘‘ Lent to 
the Thames Marine Officers Training Ship 
July, 1924, p- 
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The present senior ship of the ‘‘ Torpedo 
School Ship ’”’ at Devonport, which comprises 
four vessels in the Establishment, is Defiance, 
late screw, 2nd Rate, 5,270t., built of wood, 
255ft. in length, launched at Pembroke 27 
March, 1861. 


Fly, cutter, 60t., was built in 1863. She 
is employed as a hulk for the accommoda- 


Newcastle, given in the Navy List, July, | 
1924, as ‘‘ Late Screw Frigate, 4,020 tons, 
Powder Hulk, Naval Ordinance Department, 
oo. was launched at Deptford in 
186 

Valiant was a screw battle-ship, 91 guns, | 
Armour-plated iron vessel, launched at | 
Poplar Oct. 14, 1863, 6,710t., now used as | 
a hulk, named Valiant III, at Devonport. 


As so many took passage in the famous old 
troopships the following incomplete list will 
be acceptable. They were all iron vessels, 
except Thalia, and the 1855 vessels Assistance, 
Resolute and Urgent. 


Ft. 
Name. Built. Date. Tons. Length. 

Himalaya... Blackwall... 1853 ... 4690 .. 340 
(Bought into the Service in July, 1854. 

Cost £131,000). 

Orontes ... Birkenhead. 1862 ... 5920 ... 350 

Tamar ...... Poplar 1863 .. 465u ... 300 
(Serving as Receiving Ship, Hongkong. 
Flying the Broad Pendant of the Com- 
modore in Charge of Naval Establish- | 
ments at Hongkong). 


Ft. 

Name. Built. Date. Tons. Lgth. Spd. 
Euphrates... Birkenh’d 1866 6211 360 103 
Jumna ...... Jarrow... pa 8.0 | 
Malabar...... Gilasgow.. _,, 8.3 | 
Seraphis ... Blackwall _,, 90 | 
Crocodile ..., Blackwall ,, ” 9.0 
Thalia... .... Woolwich 1869 2240 200 


(Built of Wood converted Corvette). 
Tyne ........ Newcastle 1878 3560 320 

(Built of Iron as a Troop Store Carrier). | 
The Malabar was for years receiving-ship | 
at Bermuda, where she was commissioned | 
under the name Terror. Terror ex Malabar, | 
with Thalia and Tyne were on the sale list | 
in January, 1920, Navy List. It is believed | 
the Tamar alone remains. 


Joun A. RUPERT-JONES. | 


(To be concluded). 
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' identical is made evident. 
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THX ORIGIN OF THE CAMOYS FAMILY 


N Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage’ for 
~ 1873, of which I possess a copy, I find 
it stated in the lineage of the then Lord 
Camoys that 

The name of Camoys was derived from the 
manor of Camoys in Cambridgeshire, of which 
manor Humphrey was seized in the reigns ot 
Henry I. and Stephen. His son Robert Fitz 
Humphrey m. Matilda de Diva, a dau. and co- 
heir of Pagan de Peverell. Their grandson, 
Ralph de Camoys, m. Axelina, the dau. and 
heir of Roger de Torpell, by whom he acquired 
very large estates. 

Can any one state if this manor of 
Camoys still exists in Cambridgeshire, and, 


| if so, where it is situate, and by what name 


it is recorded in Domesday-book? Hum- 
phrey, too, whence did he originate? His 
great-grandson, if the above account can be 
relied on, appears to have been the first of 
the family to assume the name De Camoys. 
I note that in the more recent editions of 
‘* Burke”’ this account of the origin of the 
Camoys family is for some reason or other 
omitted, and the editor contents himself by 
commencing the history of the family with 
the afore-mentioned Ralph de Camoys, who 
died in 1259. Other Peerage compilers also, 
viz., Sir Harris Nicholas, Joseph Foster, 
and Cokayne, commence the history of the 
family with this same de Camoys as its pro- 
genitor. 

Tradition has, however, also given this 
family a Norman origin (so I have heard 
or read) the bearer of the name being said 
to have acquired it from a place ‘‘ somewhere 
in Normandy ’’— who, accompanying Wil- 
liam the Conqueror to England, was present 
as the battle of Hastings; was rewarded 
with large grants of land, and had his name 
inscribed on the Roll of Battle Abbey. 

Of later years, however, a different com- 
plexion has been placed upon the origin, or 
at any rate the early history, of this family, 


it having been pretty clearly established to 
be identical with the well-known Kemeys 


family which took its patronymic from 
Cemeis (Welsh), anglicized into Kemeys, in 
Monmouthshire, and had large possessions 
in that county and Glamorganshire. 

It was through the researches of the late 
Colonel William Kemmis, of Ballinacor, Co. 
Wicklow — whose ancestors emanated from 
this ancient Welsh family, but who, on 
settling in Ireland, appears to have changed 
the spelling of his name—that the probability 
of the Camoys and Kemeys families being 
In 1891 he had 
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a brochure privately printed setting forth 
the evidence he had accumulated, entitled | 


“Abstract of the Pedigree of the Ancient 
House of Camoys’ (Parker and Co., Crown | 
Yard, Oxford), a copy of which may no 
<loubt be found in the Bodleian Library. 

It is worthy of note, as Colonel Kemmis 
stated in the preface to his pamphlet, 

That as late as towards the close of the 
«eleventh century the Camoys lords of Pilton, 
in the co. Northampton, are found instituting 
to the Church there, priests of the surname of 
Cammeys, bearing Welsh Christian names. 

And he also added 

That the arms of Camoys and Kemeys are 
«lifferent is not a matter for surprise, as it was 
not until the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury that heraldic bearings began to become 
hereditary. 

Mr. Wakeman, a learned antiquary in 
Monmouthshire, writing of the Kemeys | 
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great that many people upon the wall fell down 
into the Tiber and were drowned. I, Johann 
Bamler, was there, and in the morning [ saw 
many dead men lying in the churchyard. May 
God be merciful to all. 
J. ALDRICH. 
74, Brownlow Road, N.11. 


BURIAL RECORDS: STATE OF TIDE 
MENTIONED. — The following entries 
extracted from the registers of the parish 
of Hesleden, Co. Durham, are interesting as 
mentioning the state of the tide when the 
death took place. 

‘*The xi daie of Maie at vi of ye cloke in, 
the morninge, being ful water, Mr. Henrie 
Mitford of Hoolam, died at Newcastel, and 
was buried the xvi daie, being Sondaie, at 
eaveninge prayer. The hired preacher 
maid the sermon.”’ 

‘“The xvii daie of Maye, 1595, at xii of 


family some sixty years ago, stated that ye cloke at noone, being lowe water, Mrs. 
“‘ there are ten or twelve pedigrees of this Barbarie Metford died and was buried the 
family in the British Museum, and in one xviii daie of May at ix of the cloke in ye 


of the earlier ones the arms of Camois are 
impaled with those of Kemeys; as they 
were also-on an ancient window formerly 
existing in Sherborne Abbey. (Vide 
Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset ’).’’ 

It might be difficult at the present day to 
identify the progenitor of either family, 
hut there seems every probability that both 
families originated from the same ancestors, 
and are consequently of the same stock. 

Cross CROSSLET. 


ANNO SANTO.—In April, 1894, I read a 
+ paper before the Bibliographical Society 
on ‘The Augsburg Printers of the Fifteenth 
Century.’ Now Johann Bamler, the third 
printer at that city, who printed from 1472- 
1493, printed in 1476 a work by Johann von 
KOnigshofen: ‘Cronica von allen Kaisern | 
und Konigen,’ and gives an account of his 
visit to Rome in 1450, which may possibly 
interest some of the readers of ‘ N. e 
at the present time. 

This Pope [Nicholas V] also had a Jubilee 
year, that is a journey to Rome, or a year full 
of grace and indulgences from all sins in the 
third year of his reign, that is after the birth 
of Christ, the one thousand four hundred and 
fiftieth year. An innumerable number of people 
came to Rome upon Christmas Day, when the 
year was nearly ended. ‘There was at the 
Christmas Festival in the evening such a great 
crowd of people upon the Bridge over the Tiber, 
that more than 200 people were crushed; the 
bridge cracked, and the people ran furiously 
against one another, and many mules and asses 
which came upon the bridge fell down, and 
no one could go back for the great crowd that 
ran against each other. The crowd also was so 


morninge. Mr. Holsworth maid the ser- 
mon.”’ 

The latter was a quick burial, having 
taken place within twenty-four hours after 
death. Would the state of the tide have 
anything to do with this haste? 

H. Askew. 


(jHEESE EXPORTS IN THE XIV 
CENTURY. — From the ‘ Calendar of 
Close Rolls’ the following notes are taken :— 
Oct. 20, 1343. A report that “la 
Katerine’’ of Yarmouth was attacked in the, 
ort of ‘‘ Swayn’’ in Flanders, and 20 weighs 
of cheese taken. 

June 25, 1344. A report that a ship from 
the ‘Isle of Weight’ called ‘‘la Juliane 
de Wyght,” laden with 1707 stones of cheese 
and 97 stones of butter for Flanders, was 
taken on the high seas by Frenchmen. 

Oct. 5, 1344. A record that ‘“‘la Cate- 
lyne of Mereseye’’ left for Flanders with 28 
weighs of cheese. 

Sept. 20, 1352. A permit to export cheese 
to the value of £50 from London to ‘‘ Seland 
or Holland.’ 

Nov. 23, 1361. The ship ‘‘ Godeschild ” 
airrested—‘ for that 100 weys of cheese were 
put therein after the ship was Jaded.”’ 

Nov. 26, 1362. The export of cheese and 
butter forbidden. 

Feb. 24, 1363. A notification that the 
merchants of Almain were to be allowed to 
take butter and cheese to foreign parts, 
though export is prohibited ‘‘ as the King 
would show favour to the said merchants.” 

R. Hepvcer WALrACE. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HK NETTERVILLES AND OLIVER 


CROMWELL.—A curious story is told 
by Gilbert in his ‘ History of Dublin’ (vol. 
i., p. 56) of one Nicholas Netterville, a Jesuit 
priest, son of the first Viscount Netterville. 
He says: 

When Oliver Cromwell went with his army 


into [reland, 14th or 15th August, 1649, he was | 
accompanied by Nicholas Netterville, son of 


the first Viscount, a Jesuit priest, who taught 
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| 
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| 


_with difficulty escaping the 


philosophy in France for many years, and | 
who was regarded as one of the best speakers | 


and divines among the Lrish Jesuits. The story 
tuns that Netterville was billetted with Wil- 
liam Nulty, a marine tailor, then living in 
Fishshamble Street, near the conduit, his billet 


being signed by Oliver Cromwell’s own hand. | 


Nulty was challenged by Nathaniel Foulkes, 
Captain of the City Militia, for entertaining a 
who daily said Mass in his house. 

ulty, who was surprised at the information, 
challenged Netterville, who replied: ‘‘ I am so, 
and my lord general knows it: and tell all the 
town of it, and that [ am here and will say 
Mass every day.” Netterville was Oliver Croni- 
well’s great companion and dined frequently 
with him. Netterville took a prominent part 
in the debates relative to the adoption of the 
Irish Remonstrance in 1666, at which period 
it is said he was in the habit of going through 
Dublin dressed as a cavalier, with a sword by 
his side. He was appointed Chaplain to the 
Duke of ‘l'yrconnel when Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and died shortly afterwards at Dub- 
lin, where he had been superior of the Jesuits. 
He also had a brother, Christopher, a Jesuit. 

The story is a strange one and is given 
by Gilbert as a 
source, which he does not mention. Father 
Denis Murphy, 8.J., in his ‘ Cromwell in 
Ireland,’ quotes Gilbert only in this, his only 
reference to Father Nicholas Netterville. 

In 1647, Colonel Michael Jones (brother 


' not occur in ‘ The Complete Peerage.’ 


uotation from some other | 


‘life and received, as we 


of Dr. Henry Jones, Bishop of Clogher, who | 
became Presbyterian, and soon after scout- | 


master to Cromwell’s army) ordered all 


Roman Catholics to quit Dublin, and de- | 
clared it death for any to sleep within the 


walls, or within two miles of them, or for 
any to harbour a priest. 
urival in Ireland all penalties were in- 
-ereased. 

According to ‘The Complete Peerage,’ 


Upon Cromwell’s | 


' modious 
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who suffered for the Catholic faith in Ire- 
land 16th-18th. Centuries,’ has nothing to 
say about Father Nicholas Netterville, but 
he quotes the following concerning Father 
Christopher Netterville from an authorita- 
tive source: 

Father Christopher Netterville, like St. 
Athanasius, for an entire year and more lay 
hid in his father’s sepulchre, and even then 
pursuit of the 
enemy he had to fly tq a still mcre incom- 
retreat. One was concealed in a 
deep pit from which he at intervals went 
forth on a mission of charity. ‘The heretics, 
having received information as to his hiding 
place rushed to it and throwing down im- 
mense blocks of rock, exulted in his destruc- 
tion; but Providence won for the good father, 
and he was absent engaged in some pious 
work of his ministry when his retreat was 
thus assailed. As the Holy Sacrifice cannot 
be offered up in these receptacles of beasts 
rather than of men all the clergy carry with 
them a sufficient number of consecrated Hosts 
that thus they may themselves be comforted 
by this Holy Sacrament and may te a‘'e to 
administer it to the sick and others. 

Myles O’Reilly, however, introduces a 
Father Robert Netterville, whose name does 
Quot- 
ing from Dr. Moran’s ‘ Relatio Rerum,’ he 
says: 

Father Robert Netterville was another vic- 
tim to their fury. He was aged and confined 
to his bed by his infirmities, nevertheless he 
was forced away by his soldiers and dragged 
along the ground being violently knocked 
against each obstacle that presented itself on 
the way; then they beat him with clubs and 
many of his bones were broken, they cast 
him on the highway. On the fourth day, 
having fought a good fight, he departed this 
hope, martyr’s 
crown. 

The date assigned to this is 1649 and to 
the incident concerning Father Christopher 
Netterville, 1654. In the Irish Monthly, 
1875, p. 165, the quotation relating to Father 
Robert Netterville, as above, is also given, 
but as taken from ‘A Manuscript History of 
the events written at the time by one of the 
Jesuits on the Irish Mission and preserved 
in the archives of the Irish College at Rome.’ 


Oliver’s ‘ Collectanea, S.J.,’ Exeter, 1830, 


there were four sons of Nicholas, first Vis- | 


count Netterville, viz.:—Captain Richard 
Netterville 1640); Christopher 
Neville, a Jesuit (date of death not given); 


Father Netterville is said to have been put 
to death June 15, 1649. 

The points for elucidation are:—1. Is the 
story concerning Father Nicholas Netterville 
true? 2. What authority is there for it? 


| 3. What was the reason for the special 


Captain Thomas Netterville (living 1641); 


and Nicholas Netterville, a Jesuit (living 


_ Myles O'Reilly, in his ‘ Memorials of those 


favours shown him? 4. Who was Father 
Robert Netterville ? 
Dupiey WRIGHT. 


Oxford. 
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(ROM WELL AT UXBRIDGE. — The | 
Uxbridge Parish Registers record the 


liarriage of Oliver Cromwell with Alice | 


Nuttinge, May 20, 1553. There are entries 

of the name in other parishes in this neigh- 

bourhood about the same period. Who. 
would they be—true Cromwells or Williams’ | 
ot the male line of the Protector? It would | 
be interesting to know which county can 

boast of begetting this forceful family, 

E. L. Pontrrex. 


HALt OF LONDON COMPANY RE- 

BUILT. — Some time ago The Daily 
Telegraph mentioned that one of the Guild 
Halls in the City, destroyed during the War. 
by a bomb, had been rebuilt—not, I think, | 
quite on the original site, but close to it. | 
As unfortunately I took no note at the time, 
can any one tell me which this was, and 
where ? 


M. C. B. 


LAST HOUSE ON LONDON BRIDGE.— 
At what date was the last house removed 
from London Bridge? Timbs’s ‘ Romance 
of London’ speaks of ‘‘ Alderman Gill and 
Wright,” apparently having a house there. 
and gives as authority The Morning 
Advertiser, April 26, 1798; but surely this 
is too late? I shall be glad of particulars. 
M. C. B. 
DUTCH UNCLE.’’—Fifty years 
one sometimes heard of this gentle- 
ian who, I believe, was credited with the 
habit of delivering admonitory preachments | 
to young people. One would say of an’ 
adviser ‘‘ He spoke to me like a Dutch 
Unele.”” I had forgotten all about him 
until his memory was revived a few weeks 
since by his name being given as the ‘‘ up- 
right ’’ of a double acrostic in The Guardian. 
Can anybody say who the original ‘‘ Uncle”’ 
Was, or give any anecdotes connected with 
him? 


St. 
‘OMMISSARY-GENERAL BOYES. —In 
Schaumann’s very curious book ‘ On the 
road with Wellington’ (1924), translated | 
by Mr. Ludovici, reference is made (p. 221) 
to Commissary-General Boyes, who married 
the widow of a trooper in the 3rd Dragoons. | 
Her maiden name was Anne Luke. What 
is known of Boyes? 


J. M. Buttocu. 


N EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SATIRE. 
—Information desired as. to authorship | 

of ‘Advice to the Officers of the British Army | 
with some hints to the Drummer and Private 


Soldier.’ The 6th edition is dated 1783, 9th 
edition 1787, 10th edition 1801. Sotheby’s 
cataloguer ascribes it to Lord Townshend, 
but I find no record in Lowndes. It is 
amusingly satirical in the style of Swift’s 
‘ Directions to Servants.’? Was it reprinted 


after 1801? 
G. W. Repway, 
Major (retd.) 
DENTIFICATION OF ARMS DESIRED, 
——On portrait of a young girl: Per pale: 
Dex., Gu. an Eagle volant or. Sin., Quarterly, 


| 1st and 4th Az. a chevron or 2nd and 3rd 


Or. a crescent sable. 
Wma. R. N. Baron. 
Kirkby Malham Vicarage. 
ARREN ALIAS WALLER FAMILY. 


—In Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ under 
Waller of Cully and Finoe, we read : 


The Family of Waller alias Warrenne is of 
very great antiquity, being a branch of the 
Warrens of Poynton, co. Chester. . . . In the 
Book of Certificates, Cote of Arms, the Arms 
of Warren of Poynton are confirmed to William 
Warren alias Waller, of Bassingbourne, co, 
Cambridge, and of Ashwell, co. Herts, who is 
stated in the record to be a younger branch of 
the family of Warren of Poynton, under the 
hand of Robert Cook, the Clarenceux Roy 
d’Armes. 

The records of Bassingbourne prove the 
existence of a family of stallholders in that 
village from the fifteenth century. They 


'are variously described as Waller, Warren 


and Warren alias Waller. 

A member of this family appears to have 
settled in Ireland, whence he obtained 
‘‘ Numerous and extensive grants of land in 
Co. Tipperary.” 

This Richard Waller was the ancestor of 
the Wallers of Cully and Finoe, of the 
Wallers of Prior Park, Co Tipperary, and 
of the present Baronet of that name. 

According to Burke, the Wallers of Prior 
Park and the Baronet bear the arms of 
Warren of Poynton, doubtless by reason of 
the ‘‘contirmation.”” The Wallers of Cully 
and Finoe, however, quarter the arms of 
Waller of Groombridge as well. On what 
grounds did Robert Cook confirm the arms 
of Warren of Poynton to the descendant of 
an obscure family in Cambridgeshire? On 


what grounds do the descendants quarter the 
of Waller? 


The pedigree of Waller of Groombridge is 


-obscure—Richard Waller of Speedhurst was 
"Sheriff of Kent in 1438, and his son, John, 


is stated to have died in 1561, a hundred 
and twenty-three years later—but there 1s 
no suggestion of any intermarriage with a 
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Warren. If such marriage accounted for 

the use of the alias it must have been before 
the date of parish registers. 

G. F. S. Warren. 

UFFOLK ROLLS, XVI CENTURY. — 

Can any reader inform me if any six- 

teenth century rolls of the Suffolk manors 

of Reydon, Sibton, Peasenhall, Swefling, 


Marlesford, etc., are in existence, and if so, | 


in whose custody? The Sibton rolls were 
in existence in the time of Davy, the Suffolk 
antiquarian. 
C. L. Ewen. 
pABTHOLOMEW FAIR: CLAUSE IN 
LEASE, — In an indenture of lease 
entered into in 1655 between Robert Earl 
of Holland and William Thornton, 
relating to a house or messuage in Kentish 
Row, in the parish of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, there is a clause safeguarding the 
letting of booths for Bartholomew Fair. 
I read it as follows: 
Except and always reserved out of these pre- 
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Replies. 


URICONIUM: ARICONIUM: ARCHEN- 
FIELD. 
(cxlvii. 408, 447). 
I claim no qualification to help in the 
derivation of the two Romano-British 


town names. But as the far more modern 
district name of Archenfield has been brought. 


in as if it were a factor in the matter I wish 
to point out that this regional name does not 
| (as far as I can ascertain) date further back 


| 


and | 


sent demise unto ye said Robert Earl of Holland — 


his heirs and assigns the shop of lower room of 
the devised premises for the space of seven days 
in every year during the term hereinafter 
sranted. That is to say the feast day of St. 
Bartholomew the Apostle and three days next 
before and three days next after the said feast 
to be had and hired as a Booth or Boothes in 
ye Fair these to be kept yearly at the same 
time by such person or persons to whom ye 


Robert Earl of Holland this heirs or assignes | 
or his or their officers or servants shall from | 


time to time yearly during the said seven days 
and for the use aforesaid lett and dispose the 
same. 


Was this condition imposed in all Cloth 


Fair leases unitl the discontinuance of the | 


fair, 1855. 
Ateck ABRAHAMS. 


WEBSTER FAMILY. — I believe that 

John Faed painted a picture entitled 
‘Shakespeare and his friends,’ among the 
group being included John Webster, the 
dramatist. 


than 1589. Also that, with one exception; 
the district in Herefordshire (once contain- 
ing.a Welsh colony loyal to the English 
KxXing) now called Archenfield, was, from 
Saxon times to 1599 (and later), called by 
names which were simply the English of the 
day for ‘‘ hedgehog-field.’’ The list I give 
is partly given in Canon Bannister’s ‘ Place 
Names of Herefordshire,’ to which I have 
added from other sources : 


918 Ircingatelda, Yrcingafeldes, lercinga- 
feldes. Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

1086 Arcenetelde. Domesday 

ook. 

1120 Jerchynteld. Glos. Cart. 

1130 ~Ergyng, Ercineg, Ergin, Erchyng, Erch- 
ynfeld, Urcenevelde. Lib. Land. 

1147 Erging. Geof. Mon. 

1150 Herchenefeld. Brec. Cart. 

1243 Urchenefeld. ‘I’. de Nev. 

1291 Irchenefeld, Yrcheneshome. Tax. Eccl. 


No date Ierchenfeld, Herchenefeld. | Glos. 
Cart. 

In the Bishop’s Registers of Hereford 

(Cantilupe Soc.) I find scores of entries of 


this Deanery, from the 1276 Irchinfield to 


' the 1536 Irchynfyld, with many slight varia- 


Can any reader inform me. 


where the picture in question can be seen, | 


also whether it is possible to obtain a copy 
of it—photograph or print an identifi- 
cation of Webster ? 

I am informed there is a stained glass 
memorial window to the Webster family in 
the Church of St. Peter, Cambridge, where 
several of the family are buried. Could 
any one give date and description of this 
window ? 

Cuartes WULCKO. 

142, Kinfauns Road, 

Goodmayes, Essex. 


tions of this spelling, but the great majority 
beginning Irch—, all ending in “ field’’ in 
some form, a few only having the varied 
opening of Itch—, Hirch— and Urch. One 
only, Archinfilde in 1517, has the ‘‘ arch”’ 
beginning and this might be a transcriber’s 


error, as others in the same year begin with 
‘‘irch.’? Other records I find are: 
1697 Irchinfield. Bishop’s Act Books. 
1750 Irchenfield. Ditto. 
cir. 1540 Erehynfeld, Herchenfeld, Erchen- 
feld. Leland. 
1663 Urchenfield. Silas Taylor, ‘ History of 
Gavel-Kind.’ 
1679 Urchenfeld, Irchenfield. Blount. 


The common English hedgehog had its old 
name “urchin”? spelt with many variations. 


-I have no access to the letter U in the 


Oxford Dictionary but under T[ 


are 
“irehin,’’ ‘‘irchon,’’ ‘‘yrechon,’’ ‘‘irchown,’” 
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“‘yrchown,”’ ‘‘erchin,’’ ‘“‘irchyn,’’ yrichyn,”’ 
“‘irchen’’—all for ‘‘urchin” or ‘‘ hedgehog,”’ 
for which, in the Century Dictionary, are also 
given the variants — “‘ urchon,’’ “‘ urchyn,”’ 
hirchen,”’ 

Compare this list with the old names for 
the district (and deanery) now called Archen- 
field, and how can it be doubted that it was 
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““ hedgehog-field ’’ all down the Middle Ages? | 


Kven as late as 1869 that good antiquarian 
the Rev. John Webb, writing his last book 
(‘ Memoirs of Col. Birch’) at the age of 93, 
spells it ‘‘Ivchinfield’’? in all his three 
references; and he lived in its midst. There 
is a farm in Haclwick parish called Urchin- 
field in old maps, and even in ‘ Kelly’s 


between 


Directory ’ of 1922, although it is now being ° 


modernised into ‘‘ Archenfield.’’ 

'“ Urchin’’ was (and is) a name for a boy, 
a brat, a rough, troublesome little fellow. 
It is quite probable that the people of the 
Welsh colony in Irchenfield were given this 
nickname; they were short in stature, and 
the tradition expressed in ‘‘ Taffy was a 
Welshman, Taffy was a thief ’’ is general. 
The —inga— element of the name in early 
versions supports this hedgehog-clan theory. 


The old family of Abrahall of Abrahall, | 
in the centre of the district called Irchen- 
field, had urchins or hedgehogs on their coat 
of arms. 


I surmise the Domesday entry of ‘‘ Arcen- 
feld’’ to have been a passing error. If 
correct how is it that the ‘‘are’’ version 
does not occur until four hundred years 
later, when Camden in his ‘ Britannia’ 
1586) says quite incorrectly (vol. iii. p. 66), 
‘“Part of the country east from this valley, 
now Irchenfeld, is called in the Conqueror’s 
survey, Archinfeld.’’ He then ventures the 
guess ‘“‘ How far Arcenfeld reached I know | 
not, but the similarity between the names of 
Ereunic, Arcenfeld, the town of Ariconium, 
and Hareford or Hereford, has led me to 
think them all derived from Ariconium.” 
He later refers to the Domesday entry as 
‘‘Arkenfield.”’ 

This very dubious use of ‘‘ Archenfield ”’ 
as a place-name appears to have been taken 
up by seventeenth century antiquaries, who 
may have linked it up with the supposed 
skill of the inhabitants in archery, for the 
bowmen of Archenfield became banded as a 
society, and the Archenfield Militia were | 
another body. 

’ The Roman site Ariconium (owned by my 
brother at one time) is three miles outside | 
the boundary of TIrchinfield, and probably 


_mere preposition, or adverb: 
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never was in it, being on the wrong side both 
of the Wye and of Offa’s Dyke. 
ALFRED WATKINS. 
Hereford. 


With regard to the latter name, perhaps 
I may be permitted to deal a little further, 
owing the the suggestion already put for- 
ward that (1) possibly an obscure rootword 
for ore may be behind it, and also because 
(2) a relationship (?) seems quite possible 
it and Arcunium, ie., the Erz- 
gebirge district of the early Celtic Boii, 
later, in Nero’s day that of those privileged 
Teutonic traders, the Hermunduri, of whom, 
Tacitus tells us, that they were freely and 
specially allowed passage of the Danube to 
traffic with flourishing dugusta Vindeltcorum 
(Augsburg). Of course, if they brought their 
valuable ore to market, that would fully 
account for their unusual favour. But we 
have no documentary evidence of the fact; 
and we have to guess it from their welcome 
trading and from their possessing that rich 
region. 

The reason for these suggestions arises from 
the unsatisfying hypothesis hitherto prevail- 
ing as to the respective origins of their 
terminal element -cuniwm or -conium. At 
the back of this lies the obvious fact that we 
can obtain no earlier forms of the old British 
name to help us. This has forced the Celtic- 
Place-name-student to resort to Welsh -cwn, 


‘or old Celtic -cuno = ‘ summit,” ‘ top,” 


‘‘head;’’ and to treat Ari, the first theme, 
as a Celtic prefix, such as Ar—are: beside 
or against (ef. Gk. mapa). It is obvious 
that at Weston, nr. Ross (Ariconium), there 
is no commanding head or summit at all, 
beside which a station, or settlement, might 
originate such a description of name. On 
the other hand, the ‘‘ore’’ has lain for ages 
all over the place and lies not far beneath 
its surface. Hence, such a derivation for 
Ariconium (Cf. Ar(e)morica: beside the sea) 
is unfeasible; and the division of the word 
into two portions may need to be quite a 
different one. 


The Erging of the Monmouthshire Archen- 
field and Irchene, seem both to retain and 
suggest some element more important than a 
rather, some 
significant element that may well have been 


-even non-Celtic, possibly Iberic (time may, 


perhaps, tell us): or the name of a divinity. 
As to Arcunium, the same reasoning will 
hold almost as efficiently. For Zeuss and 
Dottin, and others, have attached a merely 
intensive sense to the first element, owing to 
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this ar carrying a parasitic h (ef. “Apxvvtos 
of Aristotle: Metcorol. 1, 13, 19, and Dionys: - 
Halic. 1A, 1, 2), which gave us the Latin 
form ‘‘ Hereynia’”’ (silva). Therefore these 
authorities have contentedly rendered 
Arcunia—very high (i.e., Welsh cwn height, 
altitude) + ar-er, Germ: sehr. But the 
"Ap-xi'via Opn or Krzgebirge, are by no means 
very high. They are distinctly lower than 
their neighbouring chains. Surely these 
Hercyniit montes, with their famous mighty 
oak-forests (sacred trees) and their rich 
metals, must have appealed to both Celtic 
and pre-Celtic tribal owners of the Bronze 
and Iron Ages for far more remarkable 
virtues than for their quite modest altitudes ! 
They would have been the abodes of superior 
divinities, to whom such paramount riches 
would have been solemnly consecrate, even 
long before the great days of Hallstatt and La 
Tene; and, if so, we shall be justified in at 
least suspecting that the name of some 
obscure god or goddess still peeps through the 
syllable Hark- or Herk-, if not some vanished 
term for Ore. Similar watchfulness may 
be directed with regard to Avaricon (Ceesar’s 
Avaricum: Bourges, on the r. Yevre) 
A. de Tubainville regards this r. Av- 
ara as a non-Celtic name. f so, Avaricon 
is likewise: and it may be, as he thinks, 
Ligurian, but possibly Iberic. 
St. Cratr BADDELEY. 


OBERT HARLEY AND CHRIST 

! CHURCH (cxlvii. 464).—Robert Harley, 
afterwards 1st Earl of Oxford, was educated 
at Mr. Birch’s school at Shilton, near Bur- 
ford. His father seems to have thought of 
sending him to Oxford, but changed his 
mind, and placed his son with M. Foubert, 
who kept an Academy in Sherwood Street, 
near the Haymarket. See Hist. MSS. 
Comm., The Duke of Portland’s MSS., vol. 
ae G. F. R. B. 

There would appear to be no evidence to. 
support the suggestion that he ever matricu- | 
lated at Oxford. | Born Dec. 5, 1661, he was | 
at a school kept by the Rev. Samuel Birch, | 
at Shilton, from August, 1671, until about | 
the end of 1679. From 1680 (after the. 
decease of Mr. Birch, who died 22 Jan., | 
1680) he appears to have been at an Academy | 
in London kept by Monsieur Foubert, where | 
he is said to have been until December, 1682. | 
On March 18, 1682, he was admitted a | 
student of the Inner Temple. On Oct. 23, | 
1678, his father wrote ‘‘ Acquaint Mr. Birch 
that it will not now be needful to provide | 
you a lodging at Oxford. TI have altered my | 
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thoughts therein.’’ — See MS. of Duke of 
Portland, Hist MSS. Commn., 14th Report, 
Appendix, Part II. pp. 361 and 366. 

H. G. Harrison. 

Ruislip. 

In the ‘ Life, Birth and Character of the 
Right Honourable Robert Earl of Oxford, 
Lord High Treasurer of Great Britain, &c.,’ 
printed by Rich. Newcomb in Vine Office 
Court in Fleet Street, 1712, there is the fol- 
lowing passage: 

This Noble Peer was born in the year 1663 
at Radnor, and having a liberal education be- 
stowed upon him, he was sent to Jesus College 
in Oxford, when he was about 15 Years of Age, 
when he much improving himself in his Studies, 
he withdrew himself from the University and 
came up to London, where about the twentieth 
year of his Age he was admitted a Member of 
the Honourable Society of Lincolns-Inn.... 

I send this passage for whatever it may 
be worth . It appears to me to be not with- 
out a certain amount of interest of its own. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG, 

The Authors’ Club, 

Whitehall Court. 


RCHDEACON LLOYD AND TONG 
(cxlvii. 391, 448).—As the querist asked 
who this Archdeacon Lloyd was, the answer 
at the latter reference might be supplemented 
by pointing out that Archdeacon Thomas 
Bucknall Lloyd (1824-1896) has much more 
than a merely local interest. His mother 
was Harriet, daughter of Bishop Butler of 
Lichfield, and aunt to Samuel Butler, the 
humourist. Readers of Mr. Henry Festing 
Jones’s Life of Butler will remember how 
very important a part is played in it by the 
settlement of the Whitehall property in 
accordance with the Bishop’s will, which 
gave Butler a contingent interest, by the 
later settlement which improved his interest, 
and by his grievance because of the sale of 

the Mansion House and six acres. 

Epwarp BENSsty. 


KINGDOM OF CILE (exlvii. 391). — As 

Ligua is a town of Chile in the province 
of Acaragua, and Arauco (‘‘Aranco’’ is pre- 
sumably due to a misprint) a province and 
town of the same country, it certainly looks 
as though ‘‘ regnum Cilense’’ was Chile. 
‘“‘ Kingdom,” by the way, is not always the 
happiest rendering of regnum. But what 
are the Canary islands doing here? Was 
there at any time an administrative con- 
nexion hetween them and Spanish South 
America? Now-a-days Teneriffe and Grand 
Canary are the names of different islands in 
the group, though in the Latin quotation 
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they are applied, apparently, to one and the 
same. And did not the author write ‘‘ mag- 
nam Canariam?”’ The title of the Munich 
book of 1657, with some knowledge of its 
trustworthiness and the context of the 
quoted passage, might be of help in solving 
this curious problem. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


RIVATE USE OF CORPORATION 
SEAL (exlvii. 444;  exlviii. 12).—This 
was apparently quite usual in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, when persons of 
the middle class either possessed no private 
seal, or (as in the instance given) their 
seals were unknown generally and carried 
small guarantee. A full account of this use 
of Community or Corporation seals—or even 
of those of private persons of rank—will be 
found in Jeaffreson’s ‘ Book about Lawyers,’ 
vol. i. I cannot give the page, but it will 
be found in the chapter dealing with Seals. 
M. C. B. 


LOUCESTERSHIRE EPITAPHS (exlvii. 
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458). I was interested in the curious | 


and interesting blacksmith’s epitaph from 
Cheltenham, for I have two M.I.’s of a 
similar character from Huntingdonshire, 
which, as they are good variations, I sub- 
join: 
St. Ives, Huntingdonshire. 
To Ortver Dring. May 16th, 1830. 
My Sledge and Hammer lie reclined, 
My Bellows too, have lost their Wind: 
My Fire’s extinguished, Forge decay’d, 
And in the Dust my Vice is laid; 
My Coal is Spent, my lron gone, 
The last Nail’s drove, my Work is done. 
Houghton, Huntingdonshire. 
‘THOMAS GARDNER, 
Died, September 30th, 1826, 
Aged 77 years. 
sledge and hammer lie declined, 
bellows too have lost their wind; 
fire’s extinct; my forge decayed, 
vice in the dust all laid; 
coal is spent, my iron is gone, 
Nails are drove, my work is done; 
fire-dried corpse here lies at rest, 
soul smoke-like soars to be blest. 
Herpert E. Norris. 


Cirencester. 
pres OF HUMAN SKIN: ZISKA 
(13 S. i. 430; exlvi, 139, 312;  cxlvii. 


468).—Byron in ‘The Age of Bronze,’ iv. 
(last line), wrote of Napoleon : 
His name shall beat the alarm, like Ziska’s 
drum; 


and, in ‘ Werner’ (Act I, Se. i.) he makes 
Idenstein say : 


January 10, 1925, 


For every page of paper, shall a hide 
Of yours be stretch’d as parchment on 4 
drum, 

Like Ziska’s skin, to beat alarm to all 

Refractory vessels, who cannot effect 

Impossibilities. 

Someone wrote the following (I know not 
the author) : 

When brave old Ziska went to kingdom come 

He left his skin to make his church a drum, 

Ave there any other allusions to Ziska’s 
drum in English literature ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
WAFD (cxlvii. 464).—This word is Arabic, 
It is a collective substantive, meaning 
party which repairs to princes or 
governors, to ask aid, assistance, or some 
benefit.’’ Freytag gives the meaning “‘Ad. 
venientium turba.’’ 
T. W. Hate. 


ANCELOT: DERIVATION (exlvii. 407; 
exlviii. 14). — ‘‘ Lancelot’”’ is a French 
trouveres’ presentation of the Germanic 
naine of WiancitotH. It sometimes occurs 
in French translations of Arthurian romance 
in the decapitated form ‘‘ Ancelot.’? That 
is a diminutive like Michelot, Jacquelot, 
etc. Those who wrote and said Ancelot for 
Lancelot supposed that they were dealing 
with a diminutive of the Old French word 
ancel (Latin ancilla), and that the initial 
I, was the definite article and was negligible 
at will. 
It was with these ideas in mind that the 
Vicomte Hersart de la Villemarqué, many 
years ago, proceeded to identify Sir Lance- 


‘lot du Lake with a Somersetshire prince 


/named Maelwas. 


The Vicomte gave two 


reasons: 1. Maelwas, like Lancelot, abducted 


King Arthur’s wife. 2. ‘‘ Maelwas”’ equals 
macl + gwas and means ‘‘ young servant,” 
i.e., ancelot. But the Welch representation 


of Trish ‘‘ mael,’’ a ‘‘ tonsured slave,”’ is not 


mael, it is moel, ‘ bald.” 


The Welch marl 


_in proper names represents Maglos, and that 


| 
| 
| 


means a prince or hero: cp. the name of 
Magilos, the Gaulish king who opposed 
Hannibal: v. Polybius, III. xliv. Hence 
Maelwas derives from Maglo-uas and means 
a young prince, or young hero, and _ not 
jeune serviteur. 

The suggestion, renewed at the reference, 
that ‘‘ Lancelot’? means Ladislas” 1s 
worthless. 

The name of Lancelot is unquestionably 
Germanic in origin. Its endword is really 
loth (with th as in there); but that had to 
be accommodated to French pronunciation 
in the same way as ‘“‘ Goth’’ which became 
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‘““Ghot.”” In Old English a lotha was a, kinsman” (Thurloe State Papers, i. pp. 2-3), 
small cloak and in the eighth-century Latin | Monk and Morice would now-a-days, per- 
and Anglo-Saxon Corpus Col. Glossary (ed. haps, be spoken of as family connexions 
Hessels, 1890) lotha glosses sagulum (a small | rather than as relations. 
military cloak); lacerna (a thick upper | M. 
garment); lodir (a blanket), ete. In SEYMOUR FAMILY AND NORTHUM- 
| BERLAND (exlvii. 198; s.v. ‘The Mistle- 
very ancient endword. It occurs in the | toe Bough’).—Mr. W. Courrnore Forman 
Gothic name “‘ Vinoviloth,” recorded in is mistaken in believing that the Seymour 
the ‘ Getica’ of Jordanes (ser. c. 560). family had no connection with the County 
_The use of this deuterotheme was excep-| of Northumberland. Charles Seymour, 6th 
tionally rare among the Anglo-Saxons, and Puke of Somerset, married Lady Elizabeth 
the oniy instances in insular writings that | Percy, the heiress of Josceline Percy, 11th 
are known to me are ‘ Unlot” and | Earl of Northumberland, and the Seymour 
“Guingelot.”” Both these names came to connection lasted till the marriage of this 
us through Norman-French writers. ‘‘ Un- | grand-daughter, Lady Elizabeth (Seymour) 
lot” represents Huniloth and it occurs in| Percy, to Sir Hugh Smithson, of Stanwick, 
Domesday Book ; ,% Ellis’s ‘ General Intro- | in Yorkshire, who was subsequently created 
duction to D.Bk.,’ Index B. “‘ Guingelot”” 1st Duke of Northumberland after taking 
represents Wingeloth (cp. Winge-drud, by Act of Parliament the name of Percy in 
Wing-beald) and it is the name given to | lieu of Smithson. 
Wade’s boat, by Walter Map (c. 1175); v.| Charles Seymour succeeded his brother, 
‘De Nugis Curialium,’ ed. Wright, 1850, | Francis, 5th Duke of Somerset, when the 
ii. 17. | latter was assassinated at Lerice in Italy, 
The headword in the name of Lancelot | April 20, 1678. Francis Seymour, accord- 
was a dissyllable and it corresponds with! ing to Gerald Brenan, ‘A History of the 
the headword in the name ‘‘ Wlencing,’’ House of Percy,’ was a member of the 
the younger son of ANlli, the first Breten- ‘‘ Hector’? brotherhood. What was this 


wealda and king of Sussex. This name | 
presents an infected form of the O.E. | 
Wlanc-, proud. It is found in the Sussex | 
Lancing and Linchmere, formerly Wlench- | 
mere. In the Shropshire Domesday Book | 
there appears a ‘‘ Walanceslau ’’—the burial | 
mound of some-one named Wlanci. It is_ 
the Walkerslow of to-day. The initial w_ 
was rejected before 1, in course of years, as 
in Linchmere and Lancelot. This rejection 
took place in Old High Dutch in even earlier 
times: cp. Lancfer, Lancpertus, Lancbart, 
Lancpret, of the ninth century. 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


ONK, MORICE AND PRIDEAUX 
FAMILIES (exlvii. 444).—Elizabeth, 
Dame Morice (wife of Sir William Morice, 
Knight) was second cousin (by marriage) to 
Elizabeth, Lady Prideaux (wife of Sir Peter 
Prideaux, 3rd baronet, of Netherton). 
This lady Prideaux was a granddaughter 
of Sir George Smythe, Knight, of 
Matford, Heavitree, and she was first 
cousin to Monk, who was a grandson of 
the same Sir George. In the petition 
(1671, ? March) of Lady Prideaux to be 
appointed a dresser to Queen Catherine, she 
is stated to be a daughter of Sir Bevil Gren- 
ville (Cal. State Papers Dom., p. 161). Sir 
Bevil addressed Morice as his ‘‘ most honor’d | 


brotherhood, and what were its objects ? 
H. Askew. 


ERTON HALL, CUMBERLAND (exlvii. 
466).—I know of no such place as Yerton 
Hali in Cumberland. Is it not Ireton 
Hall which is meant? I have no doubt 
that Irton and the Irt, the river on which 
it stands, are dialectically pronounced Yer- 
ton and the Yert. 

Assuming that it is Irton Hall to which 
Mr, Leonarp C. Price alludes, then its 
situation is south-west Cumberland, about 
inidway between Lake Wastwater and the 
mouth of the Irt, which enters a branch of 
the Esk estuary. 

The manor to which the hall is attached 
was in possession of the Irton family from 
the Conquest to about half a century ago. 
The ball was built in the fourteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and is a stone building. 
One of the owners, Samuel Irton, is stated 
to have said in 1764 that he was above twenty 
years collecting the materials for a window 
in the family chapel. 

A member of this family who died in 1292 
was Bishop of Carlisle. 

Dr.’ Taylor’s ‘Old Manorial Halls of 
Cumberland and Westmorland’ (Ant. Soc., 
Extra Series, 1892) will be worth consulting. 

H. Askew. 
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(jROMW ELL ALIAS WILLIAMS (AND) 


NEEDHAM) (cxlvii. 409, 449).—T. W. 
L.’s reply is most interesting. If the papers 
and articles came to T. W. L. together, 


through the late Admiral Sir Thomas Wil- , 


liams, as I gather was the case, it seems evi- 
dent that the crest is Cromwell alias Wil- 


liams, and that the Admiral was descended | 


from that family. 

Has T. W. L. no particulars of Admiral 
Williams’s ancestry ? 

The Cromwell alias Williams paternal 


arms were, as I mentioned at cxlvii. 409, | 


Sable, a lion rampant argent. Their 


paternal crest was, A demi-lion rampant . 


argent, in his dexter gamb a javelin. 

After the tournament the gem-ring was 
substituted for the javelin. But not uni- 
versally. Some members or branches of the 
family still kept the javelin. The Protector 
at different times bore both; 
his father, the javelin, later, 


assumption of sovereign power, the gem- | 
ring—which Mr. HarcG suggests would seem | 


to indicate that the 


justified in assuming himself to be when he 
became Protector. 


I take T. W. L’s ring or quoit (or annu- | 
and the naval | 


let ?) to be the gem-ring; 
crown, I suggest, was adopted, instead of the 


usual crest-wreath, as a difference or fancy | 


by Admiral Williams or some other naval 
member of his line. 
The gem-ring has been often confused by 


heralds and others with similar, or more or _ 
less similar, objects: a crescent; an ancient 


mace; and now, an annulet. 


The crest of my family of Williams is, A. 


stag lodged, which is evidently, like their 
arms, Needham. The present-day Needham 
crest is a phoenix, but from its similarity to 
the arms I think the stag lodged must have 
been the ancient crest. 

I would add one more point of interest 
regarding Cromwell alias Williams heraldry. 


I mentioned at cxlvii. 409 that the Williams: 


did not change their arms when they changed 
their name. There was one exception, Sir 
Richard Williams himself, who, when he 
assumed the name of Cromwell out of com- 
pliment to his uncle Thomas Cromwell, Earl 
of Essex, also took the arms of the Crom- 
wells of Putney. These arms—Azure, on a 
fesse between three lions rampant or, a rose 
gules between two choughs proper — were a 


at first, like | 
after 


demi-lion with 
javelin was still regarded as the family | 
crest, and that the gem-ring was regarded 
as a distinction peculiar to the head of the 
family, which Oliver considered he was_ 


new grant to the Earl, but his son, Gregory 
'Lord Cromwell, claiming descent from, or 
common ancestry with, the Cromwells 
‘Barons of Tattershall’ (which Barony was 
recently successfully claimed by the Berwicke- 
Copleys) took instead the ancient arms of 


those Cromwells, Quarterly, per fesse in- 


dented, azure and or, four lions passant 
-counterchanged; and this connection is 
now clearly established, though the actual 
link is missing. 

Q. W. 


KEY WoRTH (cxlvii. 465). — In Burke's 

‘General Armory’ (1878) the arms of 
(a) Kneysworth or Knesworth (Lord Mayor 
of London, 1505, Counties Cornwall and 
Staffordshire) are given as, Erm, a chevron 
wavy gules between 3 greyhounds in full 
course sable. (b) The embattled chevron, as 
quoted at the reference, but with the grey- 
hounds’ collars or, is given as the arms of 
another Kneysworth. Neither of these 
families is shown as having a crest, but (¢) 
to a third Kneysworth (county not specified) 
is assigned the crest quoted by your corres- 
pondent; but the field of this shield is or, 
not ermine, the charges being as in (a) 
above. 

In Dr. Heylyn’s ‘Help to English His- 
tory,’ edited by Paul Wright, B.D., F.S.A,, 
Lond. (1786) the arms of Sir Thomas Knees- 
worth (sic) are given as, Or a leg couped at 
+ a azure. Lord Mayor of London, 
1505. 

The family seat of the Nightingales, 
Baronets of Cambridgeshire, used to 
called Kneesworth. 

Cc. S. C. (B/C). 


ERDINANDO AS ENGLISH 
CHRISTIAN NAME (exlvii. 210, 254, 
340, 381, 451). — Another early instance of 
this name occurs in the Warden’s accounts 
'of the Chapel of S. Nicholas, King’s Lynn. 
| ‘*1t’m P4 to fferdinando Salter for a Vellim 
skin to write the Table (of the Books in the 
Chapel Library) on. . ijs.”’ | Ferdinando 
-was servant to Mr. Gawsell, Town Clerk. 
He was made free of the Borough 1609. He 
'was a Notary Public (Guildhall Court 


Records). 

E. B. O. K. L. 
HE PARISH BULL (exlvii. 362, 429, 

469).—May TI add one more note to the 

subject of bull baiting. In the Guildhall 


| 


Court of King’s Lynn, confined to civil 
actions, the Mayor and Burgesses, as lords 
‘of the manor, sue William Wayle of Lenn 
' Regis Bocher for the amount of a fine x11] 
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iiijd on view of frank pledge for that he had 
uttered and exposed for sale Bulle flesh noi 
baited (10 Aug. 7, Car. I). Three similar 
cases occur at Great Yarmouth at a later 
date (7 Apr. 26, Car. II), but these are in 
the Criminal Court of Quarter Sessions: in 
these cases the defendants were fined 6s, 8d. 


each for killing the bull without baiting—the 


actual words are: wnum taurum sine 
bubetia mactavit, and sold the flesh ‘‘ for 
good steers beefe.”’ 

It was therefore at one time thought that 
bull-baiting was necessary for health. 

KE. B. O. K. L. 
IELD NAMES (exlvii. 265, 301, 363, 415, 
450, 470).—-I welcome R. S. B.’s correc- 

tion of my more than rash suggestion about 
“ Boozer pit’”’ field, and if there is, or was, 
a cowshed near it there can be no doubt he 
is right. But I wish he had given ‘N. & 
(.’ the benefit of his knowledge earlier. 

I venture to add a short list of field names 
hereabouts which perhaps R. S. B. and 


others may help to elucidate: — Bawtern 


mead, Baybans or Baybands, Blue bottle 
field, Boterys cross (on road), Bottel or 
Bottlemead, Clamp, *Clings, Dowsemead, 
Gamesfield, *Hellfield, Isabells, Lewiscornes, 
Misimed, Moresinsens, Motherips, *Puck- 
mire, Pydmer, Ryebumps, Shatefont, 
Shaftisfont, Shastisfont (1451-1519). Strode- 
mede, Tilgate, Vusshes, Welchern. 

Those marked with an asterisk are in an 
ancient deer-park, laid out in farms in Crom- 
wellian days, so can only date from the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

May I make one correction on p. 416? 
The field name I quoted was Chucks, not 
Chucky, but my writing was in fault, no 
doubt. 

Uvepate LAMBERT. 

South Park Farm, 

Blechingley, Surrey. 
RICHARD BARNES (cxlvii. 46, 126, 470). 
— Jane Dyllycotes, 


March, 1588 (Reg. St. Oswald’s). She 
married, secondly, Leonard Pilkington, 
master of S. John’s College, Cambridge, and 


brother of Barnes’s predecessor in the see of | 


Durham. Her will was dated 31 Dec., 1605, 
and was proved at Durham 25 July, 1609. 
Sag her husband’s will at York 26 May, 
June 20, 1605 (Cathedral Register). The 
above is taken from Harlland’s ‘ Genealogy 
0! the Pilkingtons,’ edited by Axon, and 
printed for private circulation in 1875. 
T. R. THomson. 


a Frenchwoman, 
married Barnes at his castle in Durham, 20. 


She was buried near Bishop Barnes | 


Library. 


The 


Roubiliac’s Work 
bridge. By K. 
University Press. 


at Trinity College, Cam- 
A. LEsdaile. (Cambridge 
7s. 6d. net.) 


5 ga? slim volume is composed of twenty 
collotype plates, accompanied by a note 
upon each, and a competent and pleasantly 
written introduction to the whole. Mrs. 
Esdaile remarks very justly that Roubiliac is 
not sufficiently well known to the general 
public—the statue of Newton itself not 
itself unreservedly excepted. ‘This collection 
should bear a part in getting neglect 
remedied, partly through the pleasure any 
lover of art may have in contemplating the 
reproductions, partly through the freshness 
of the criticism, and even of the information, 
offered. The Newton statue stands out above 
the rest. It is said to have cost £3,000. The 
bust of Chichele was done for £52 Ws.; 
Roubiliac agreed with Mrs. Ann Lynn to 
execute a marble monument not less than 
seven ft. broad and fourteen ft. high, con- 
taining a marble figure life-sized, for £500. 
The price of the Newton statue is, therefore, 
most unusual, and should, our author thinks, 
be received with caution. She relates, on the 
authority of Roubiliac’s great-great-grand- 
daughter, that the sculptor was compelled to 
modify the original pose of the figure, ve- 
cause, when he came to carve the hand hold- 
ing the prism, he found an unexpected flaw in 
the marble. Roubiliac possessed two copies of 
the death-mask of Newton, one of which now 
helongs to the Royal Society, the other to the 
Library at Trinity. 

Not much has heen discovered in the way 
of history about Roubiliac’s work at ‘Trinity. 
Of the Willoughby, Ray, and Cotton terra- 
cotta models exist in the British Museum, 
which has likewise plaster models of Barrow 
and Bentley. Of these, which are almost more 
interesting than the marble itself, illustra- 
tions are also given, as well as of a delightful 
plaster cast at Lambeth which Mrs. Esdaile 
herself first recognised as work of Roubiliac’s, 
and then perceived to be a cast of the Bent- 
ley before that bust was mounted on its 
edestal. The Cotton terracotta is likewise of 
Mrs. Esdaile’s identification. By some con- 
fusion of Eliab Harvey, the donor, with the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, it 
had been labelled as a portrait of ‘“ Harvev;” 
and, on a visit to Trinity Library to inspect 
‘the Roubiliacs again, Mrs. Esdaile discovered 
|its true character. She has been similarly 
happy over the bust of Daniel Lock. 

We do not entirely agree with her in her 
| wonder that Roubiliac was able to give to a 
|head modelled from a_ portrait no_ less 
| vivacity than to portraits from the life. He 
/had a great gift of wit, and we fancy he 
‘hardly needed to “ sweep the cobwebs out of 
his head ”’—to use Scott’s expression in praise 
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36 
of Chantrey. At any rate he worked with 
that keen, creative eye to which all records 
appear alive: and from the  painter’s or 
sculptor’s point of view, the living face itself 
is, after all, chiefly a record. 


on Elizabethan Drama. 


Sidelights 
(Oxford University Press. 


Dugdale Sykes. 
12s. 6d. net.) 
UR readers are already familiar with the 
majority of these studies, in which Mr. 
Dugdale Sykes has subjected the text of about 
half-a-score of Elizabethan plays to the most 
minute criticism, and thrown fresh light on 


the often intricate problem of their author- | 
To them are added in this volume a | 
paper on ‘ The Taming of the Shrew’ and | 
*The Famous Victories of Henry V,.’ brought | 
out in 1920 by the Shakespeare Association, | 


ship. 


one on ‘ The Spanish Gipsy,’ reprinted from 
The Modern Language Review, and a new one 
on Webster’s ‘Appius and Virginia,’ which here 
appears for the first time. A writer’s use of 
words and phrases forms one of the main 
threads in Mr. Sykes’s argument. This 
requires close knowledge of the given writer 
and of his contemporaries, as well as imagin- 
ation characterised by some unusual tact. 
Even so, much allowance must be made for 
inevitable uncertainty in more than one 
direction. Thus, we confess that in studies of 
this nature we have often found ourselves 
inclined to think that some resemblances, 
imputed to borrowing or unconscious memory, 
arise, in reality, from coincidence in inven- 
tion. But, on the whole, we believe that Mr. 
Sykes’s acumen and his well-practised judg- 
ment lead him truly. He has reached that 
intimacy with the Elizabethan dramatist 
which many editors and critics fail to reach 
in regard to their subjects—an_ intimacy 


which concerns not merely the subject him- | 
equally and with equal | 
sureness relations with external matters, per- | 


self or itself, but 
We hope 


sons, and the spirit of the time. 
his 


Mr. Sykes will continue and extend 


labours: the result of them, so far as they | 


now go, is a notable increase of insight into 
Elizabethan dramatic literature, and in 
larger entirety they would constitute an 
important contribution to the development of 
critical method, in which, in a somewhat 
modified way, the use of so-called “ scientific 
principle ” is being applied, and is justifying 
itself better than of old. 


London Alleys, Byeways and Courts. By Allen 


Stapleton. (John Lane. 15s. net). 


HE sixty-two drawings with which Mr. 
Stapleton illustrates hhis book, are valuable 

in so far as they depict bits of London fast dis- 
appearing; and some of them are really good 
from an architectural point of view (notably 
Strand Lane, Ducking Pond Yard and Dever- 
eux Court, the last rich in interesting detail). 
They give examples of ‘thidden-away porches, 
overhanging storied houses, old chimney stacks, 
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By H. 


al 
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_ironwork, etc.—survivals of past glory 
present squalor. But the disappointing empti- 
ness and lack of the suggestion of hfe and 
/movement, so characteristic of every byway 
'and alley in London, is very marked, and 
‘makes for monotony. 

| The letter-press consists of rather curiously 
‘abrupt pieces of information, with numeroug. 
_quotations from the well-known diaries of 
| Evelyn and Pepys and such-like mines of in- 
terest, together with extracts from old his- 
, tories and surveys of London. With these at 
his disposal, the author might have dispensed 
‘with mention of works of fiction which have 
no historical value. 


Bookset.ers’ CATALOGues. 

| A few notes from the Catalogue (No. os 
| which we have received from Herr Karl 

| Hiersemann, of Leipzig, may be found accept- 
| able (the prices are in gold marks). He has 


a portfolio and case of red leather, containing 
| humerous rough drafts of letters by Napoleon 
| IL, King of Rome (1829-30)—9800 ym. From the 

period of the Thirty Years War there is a 

letter of Count Tilly--160 g.m. Under ‘ Poets, 

men of letters and Authors,’ we noticed a pre- 
_ sentation copy to Carlyle of Varnhagen von 

Este’s ‘ Denkwiirdigkeiten des eigenen Lebens’ 

(560 gm.); a draft in Schiller’s handwriting of 

a version of a passage in the ‘Phédre of Racine’ 

(280 gm.) and a letter of Schiller’s to his pub 

lisher, 1788 (900 gm,_); with an unpublished 

letter of Voltaire—accepting an invitation to 
visit a friend at Lyons-—1773 (100 gm.) 
CORRIGENDUM. 


At exlvii. 428, col. 2, 1. 4, of editorial note for 
| 12 S. ix. 416” read 12. S. ia. 446. 


Noricks TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

CHURCHYARD OF St. MARY, Isutneton (see exlvii. 
| 407).—Mr. W. E. Gawrnorp sends _ reference 
12 S. x. 188, 232. 

F. V.—We regret that we cannot advise cor- 
respondents, nor insert queries, as to the value 
of old books or other objects, or as to the means 
of disposing of them. 

Mr. W. E. Gawrnore: — Many thanks for 

answers (‘Registers and Poll-books wanted’; 
‘Theatre Pass’) anticipated at ante p. 13. 
i Prime Mrvister (see s. Quotation from 
Swift” exlvii. 428)—H. C-x writes: “ Ought 
there not to be mention here of the strong case 
T made at 12 S. ix. 446, for Sir John Reresby. 
having been the first (and not Clarendon) to 
write these two words (not 2 equivalent words) 
in 16672 whoever published first.” 

Letters forwarded to Mr. H. Curtis, Mr. 
J. B. Miss Myrtip BE. 


and 


Printed and Published by The Bucks ‘Free 
Wycombe, in the 


Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 
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